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spirit. Such were the corporations which corruptly
sold the representation of boroughs in eighteenth-
century parliaments.
Reform came in two ways. From about 1750 it was
usual for centres of population, especially new centres
like Manchester or Birmingham, to ask Parliament to
pass Private Acts setting up a local committee for such
purposes as lighting, cleansing, or watching the
streets, duties which the existing local authority could
not or would not carry out. These special Statutory
Authorities became very numerous, and provided the
pattern for a type of general reform (i.e. reforms
enacted, not for one district at a time, but for the whole
country) which began with the new Poor Law of 1834.
Since the reign of Elizabeth poor relief had been
administered by the overseers and at the expense of
each parish, subject to the supervision of quarter
sessions. To tighten up the system and reduce expen-
diture the Act of 1834 established Boards of Guardians
elected by the ratepayers, who administered relief under
the auspices of a new Government department. The
Boards, however, were not given control of a single
parish, but of a specially created subdivision of the
county, known as the Poor Law Union. During the
ensuing forty years this method was extensively
followed, until England had been carved up into
Highway, Burial, Sanitary, and School Board Districts,
each of which, like the Poor Law Union, acted for an
area of different boundaries.
The reason may have been that Parliament was at
bottom reluctant to give, large powers to any one sub-
ordinate authority. This is borne out by the rather
grudging way in which the other and more sweeping
type of reform was inaugurated. , The Municipal